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WHO NOW @ 


Asks Canada 
Take Action 
On Indonesia 


Coldwell Requests Govern- 
ment to Place Matter 
Before Security Council 

‘ 


SAD SHOCK TO WORLD 


OTTAWA (CPA)—First among 
Canadian political leaders to make 
a public statement on the Dutch 
use of force in Indonesia, M. J. 
Coldwell, C.C.F. National Leader, 
called on the Ottawa government 
to “take immediate action to place 
the matter before the Security 
Council for prompt and effective 
action” im a press release issued 
in Ottawa on July 25. 

Mr. Coldwell’s statement read: 

“Dutch military action in Indo- 
nesia has come as a sad shock to 
the world. All of us had hoped 
that the day of conquest of colonial 
peoples by force had gone fvurever. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


URGES NEED OF 
STABILITY FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


OTTAWA (CPA). “Indus- 
trialism has blurred but never 
altered the fundamental truth 
that the economic stability of the 
world depends primarily upon the 
economic stability of agriculture,” 
was the message of James Turner, 
president of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union of Great Britain, at 
the recent meeting in Holland of 


(Continued on page 8) 


When Ernie Cook was out east 
of here the other day he talked 
to an Alberta man who had just 
been in the University Hospital at 
Edmonton. In the same hospital at 
the same time was a patient from 
Saskatchewan. As men do who 
are not too sick, the fellows in 
the ward talked together about 
nearly every subject under the 
sun. But no day want by without 
the Saskatchewan man saying to 
his. fellow patients: ‘‘Well, have 
you chaps added up your hospital 
Bil today? Mine's all paid!” 
Yes, his was all paid. And it just 
‘may be that when he had to fork 
over his five dollars, with maybe 
‘fifteen more for his family, he 
may have thought it a bit tough. 
’ But there he was getting special 
care in a hospital outside his own 
province, and his bill was all paid. 
It wasn't netessary to arguc with 
him about the advantages of a 
hospital scheme financed by a 
moderate anita? contribution 
from everyone. 
fe ofe 
I heard the other day of the ox- 
perience of an Alberta man which 
wasn't so good, He had a little 
accident with his car. Fortunately 
it was not serious, but the dam- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Who Could Resist Them? 
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Pan ‘American World Airways 


Rs 


flight stewardesses, members of 


the Transport Workers Union (CIO), won their demands for im- 
mediate arbitration of job security, seniority and retroactive wage 
boosts after appearing on the picketline before company offices 


in the Chrysler Building. 


Factories Classified As To 
Working Conditions in N.Z. 


By MAURICE KITCHING 
CPA Correspondent 


WELLINGTON, N.Z.—Believ- 
ing that working conditions are 
nearly as important as wages, the 
Engineering and Allied Trades 
Union in N.Z. classifies factories 
and workshops according to the 
amenities provided by the employ- 
ers, and issues certificates show- 
ing their grading. 

Basic protection for factory 

workers comes 

‘from the Court of 

‘Arbitration, which 

fixes working con- 

ditions and wages. 
The required 

minimum condi- 

:tions have been 

classified by the 
Engineers’ Union 
under seven prin- 
cipal headings: 

sanitation, lunch-room 
accommodation, lockers, ho t- 
water for meals and washing, 
heating in cold weather, and ven- 
tilation. 

Union organizers, shop stew- 
ards and the workers themselves 
co-operate to mark every factory 
according to how it measures up 
to each of the seven headings. 

Union Publishes Gradings 

Where all award requirements 
are faithfully obseyved, the em- 
ployer is given an A Grade cer- 
tificate to display in the factory. 
He can also use it to advertise 
for workers. 

The union keeps a record of all 
shop gradings and publishes them 
in its journal It advises workers 
not to epecept employment in C 
trade factories. 

The employer does not object 
to this form of award policing. 
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Another Big Hike 
In Cost of Living 


OTTAWA.—Another hike in 
the cost of living may be expected 
from the latest action of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 

Price ceilings are removed from 
tea and coffee, cakes, pies and 
pastries, leather garments other 
than gloves, and fertilizers, 

The board also has raised ceil- 
ing prices on soft wheat flour by 
$1.80 per barrel. 


WAINWRIGHT SENDS 
$30 TO RADIO FUND 


A $80 contribution from the 
Wainwright C.C.F. Constituency 
Association plus smaller smaller 
amounts from interested friends 
put the Radio Fund over the top 
this week. The radio talks are 
probably just as much appreciated 
in other constituencies as they are 
in Wainwright but the best way of 
telling the provincial office that 
you like the programs is by send- 
ing a check to help finance them 
during the summer months. The 
five-minute ¢ulks are carried on 
four Alberta stations each week 


(Continued on page 8) 


Objections come only from those 
unwilling to camply with the con- 
ditions Inid down by the inde- 
pendent Arbitration Court, As 
un oresult of union certification 
there is expected tos be a steady 
over-all improvement in factory 
conditions, 
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C.C.F. Statement 
On Oil 


In the flood of favorable 
publicity which has followed 
the discovery of a major oil 
field in Alberta, the manner in 
which the jnterests of the 
people of the province have 
been sacrificed is being over- 


looked. 


As a result of the policies of 
the present Alberta govern- 
ment, the ownership of Crown 
lands in areas where explora- 
tion for oil is now going on 
has passed into the hands of a 
few large foreign corporations. 
There is virtually no oppor- 
tunity left for Albertans, or 
even Canadian capital, to sec- 
ure any interest in the Crown 
lands. 


Grants that have been made 
by the Alberta government to 
foreign corporations are great- 
er in area than may be ob- 
tained anywhere else on this 
continent. : 


Although in its so-called Bill 
of Rights and other propagan- 
da the yovernment says its 
credit system is to be based on 
the natural resources of the 
province, these are being dis- 
posed of without even mini- 
mum protection of the heritage 
of the people of the province. 


Except for the small royalty 
collected by»the government 
and the limited amount of em- 
ployment provided, the dis- 
covery of oil in the province 
will’ not benefit Canada. or 
Canadians but the great corp- 
erations and their shareholders, 
if the policies of the present 
‘government are continued. 


The C.C.F. believes the 
policies of the government 
should be changed to provide: 

1. In any area where ex- 
ploration for oil is carried 
on there should be reserved 
for the people, and developed 
under public ownership when 
the field is proved, checker- 
boarded areas at least equal to 
those granted to private indi- 
viduals or corporations. 

2. Royalties now collected 
by the provincial government 
should be at least doubled. 

8. Holders of surface rights 
should receive a royalty of at 
least five per cent. 
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$2.00 Per Year; 3 Years $5.00 


WHS ALBERTA OIL? 


Wealth Not 
ccruing to 
the People 


C.C.F. President Reviews 
Situation in Light of Dis- 
covery of Major Field 


SOCIAL PROBLEM 


By J. E. COOK 


it has now become apparent that 
Alberta has a major oil field in the 
\edue area. Wells are being drilled 
nearly twenty miles apart from 
east to west and fifty miles north 
to south. 

In the north centre of this field 
there has not been a single dry 
hole. There are many more wells 
drilling in this area, in itself a 
major area for a pressure field. 
There has not been a single dry 
bole to date. There is at the 
present every indication that those 
holes now being drilled are in simi- 
lar strata and there is every rea- 
son to believe they, too, will be pro- 
ducers. 

It is one of the biggest develop- 
ments in the history of oil on this 

(Continued on page 8) 


REFORM OF LORDS 
SEEN IN BRITAIN 


By KENNETH C. RATHBONE 
CPA Correspondent 

GREAT BRITAIN — By Air 
Mail. The House of Lords has 
now passed so many amendments 
to Labour Government Bills that 
most people have lost count of 
them. 

The Labor 


a 


Government will! 
refuse to accept 
most of these 
i2mendments, so 

FE that all the Lords 
will succeed’ in 

. doing is to waste 

“yj little time. 

i Over 6,000 
j people at a recent 
smeeting in the 

: King’s Hall, Belle 

os im.» Vue, Manchester, 

cheered Mr. Hugh Dalton, Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, when he 

made the views of the Govern- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Saskatchewan Will Appeal 
Crop Failure Clause in Act 


REGINA. — Stressing that the 
crop failure clause was the only 
section of The Farm Security Act 
affected by the recent 
ruling: of the Supreme Court, 
while other protective clauses re- 
in full effect, Attorney- 
General J. W. Corman has an- 
nounced that application for 
leave to appeal the judgment was 
being made to the Privy Council. 

If leave is granted, the appeal 
will be heard at ‘the sprig or 
summer sittings next year. 

Referring to the farm security 
legislation generally, Mr. Corman 
stressed that “other legislation 
passed at the special session of 


1944 for the protection of farm-| Pharmaceutical 


ers is still valid and binding.” It 
was therefore incorrect ‘to say 
that no advance has been made 
in farm security legislation in the 
last three years.” Aside from the 
crop failure clause, “substantial 


adverse | 


| 


| 


home has been safeguarded, the 
execution debtor given a chance 
to continue in business, and all 
farm debtors given the protection 
of a stay of proceedings where 
creditors are unreasonable.” | 
Still Good Law 
Mentioning | the —no-eviction 
clause of the Farm Security Act, 
“which prohibits the eviction from 
the farm homie, which is mort- 
gaged, of the fsrmer or his 
(Continued on page 8) 


Australians Will 


e e 

Get Free Medizine 
MELBOURNE, Australia.—The 
Benefits Bill, 
which has as its object the pro- 
vision of free medicine for the 
people, and which is another in- 
stalment of the faderal gevern- 
ment's social service policy, passed 
all stages in the federal pariia- 


progress has been made: the farm ment last: week, 
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Few of them have pre- 
sented any workable suggestions 
for lessening it. In Manitoba they 
“have formulated about as good a 
plan for “keeping 'em down on 
the farm" as we are likely to dis- 
cover in our time. 

When farm. electrification — in 
Manitoba was firsl conceived, the 
province already had a Power 
Commission, established in 1919, 
whose function was to buy large 
blocks of current from the com- 
panies which develop it on the 
Winnipeg River, primarily for use 
in the capital, and to distribute it 
to a number of the larger lowns 


nnd so viliages. To realize — its 
breader ambitions the pgovern- 
ment had to follow two distinet 


courses: Further extend the Pow- 
er Commission lines, and to evolve 
a policy which would make cur- 
rent from these lines available to 
farmers at terms both attractive 
to users and profitable to the 
Commission, 


Steadily the network has been 
spread, Tt has reached every cor- 
ner of the provinee. Two hundred 
and twenty-five towns and vil- 
lages are now served by hydro 
power developed 400 miles away 
from the most distant customer, 
The avowed purpose now is to 
push extension to every hamlet 
with 20 people or more within 
five years. 

Farm distribution began in 
the closing months of the war. 
The $35,000,000 program 
nan with the aim of reaching 
1,000 farmers in 1945, and an- 
increasing number every year 
for 10 years, by which time 
43,000 farms would have been 
oloctrified out of the 58,000 in 
the province. Eventually the 
number may reach as high as 
50,000 farms served. 


Shortages of equipment made 
the goals set for "46 and ‘46 un- 
attainable. The first bottleneck 
was the supply of poles. The 
Commission estimated that — it 
would require 70,000 poles a year 
for 10 years. Apart from. their 
increased cost, the standard red 
cedar post simply cannot be ob- 
tained in required quantities. A 
little experimentation demon- 
strated that jack pine poles cut in 
Manitoba's own forest reserves 
and completely treated at the St. 


be- 


Boniface plant, will last Jonger 
and cost less than the poles 
brought from the coast, besides 


adding an item of $630,000 to the 
income of the province. 
Shortage Trained Labor 

Wire cable and pole hardware 
presented unother crippling bot- 
tleneck. The shortage of trained 
labor was a positive headache. 
Had potes and fittings been pro- 
curabie there would not have been 
a labor force big enough to erect 
therm. D.V.A. organized a six 


{ 
have | 
become concerned about 
the drift from the land. 


PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


weeks’ course for returning vet- 
erans which has paid big divi- 
dends. In some cases, experts 
have given organized instruction 
to farmers anc their sons so that 
house wiring could proceed re- 
gardless of the shortage of train- 
ed labor. 

Anyone who has tried to buy 
electric appliances since the war 
knows the state of that market. 
Distributors take orders, but at 
the commencement of this Mani- 
toba enterprise not more than 80 
per cent of the orders laken were 
delivered in reasonable time. 


Notwithstading all these dif- 
ficulties construction has been 
pushed along. As this is writ- 
ten, about 3,000 farms are en- 
joying the benefits of power 
line electricity and the rate of 
expansion is growing monthly. 
The 1947 program calls for the 
expenditure of $4,000,000 and 
the extension of service to 
3,500 more farms in 26 blocks. 


The Manitoba plan is to bring 
the current to the farmers yard 
without cost. The farmer’s first 
expense it to get his buildings 
wired. On large steadings with 
old stone structures this may 
reach an impressive sum. On 20 
representative Manitoba farms it 
averaged $249.72 per farm. 


Minimum $3.60 Month 


The charge for current is eight 
cents per kilowatt hour for the 
first 50 eae two cents per 
kilowatt hour for the next 190 
kilowatts; with a run-on rate of 
one-cent per kilowatt hour for all 
nower used in excess of the first 
lb) kilowatts per month. This last 
rate is *heaper than what power 
is retailed to city customers. The 
more a farmer uses, the less his 
juice costs. The minimum month- 
ly bill is $3.60. On a fully elec- 


trified farm like that of Walter 
MacDonald’s at Franklin, where 
18 motors help burn up the 


current, the bill runs up to eight 
or nine dollars monthly. 

The farmer binds himself in 
one other respect. He must 
agree to buy at least $150 worth 
of electrical appliances from the 
commission or some other source. 
The commission is not interested 
in pushing the sale of appliances 
but it must promote the sale of 
current. The cost of bringing the 
power to the farm averages about 
3700 per farm. It is an expense 
that would not be warranted if 
farmers confined their usage to 
house lighting and paid minimum 
monthly bills. 


Steady Flow Applications 


Have farmers responded to the 
opportunity? The answer to that 
will be found in. the 
flow of petitions which go over 
the big desk of W. D. Fallis, the 
Neepawa boy who has bhecome 
veneral niahlager of the power or- 
ganization. Not all these appli- 
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By Marion R. McKce and P. M. Abel in The Country Guide 


cations for service can be satis- 
‘fied. The expense of bringing 
power to isolated farms would be 
prohibitive, unless low tension 
jlines already pass by the farm 
borders on their’ way to a more 
‘listant block of customers. 

The Commission originally set 
out to find blocks in which 8 
per cent of the residents would 
sign up. That target proved a 
little too high to shoot at. Blocks 
with as low as 65 per cent sign-up 
are now being accepted, with a 
minimum number of 40 farmers 
in the smaller blocks. 


Fears Set to Rest 
Before operations actually 
commenced, some _ apprehension 


was felt as to the attitude of 
farmers who had already installed 
wind driven or Diesel electric 
plants, and as to the ability or 
willingness of tenants to put up 
funds for this kind of improve- 
ment. Fears have been set to 
rest on both counts. The _ best 
booster for the power line has 
proved to be the man who has 
tasted the benefits of the limited 
supply of electricity which he has 
been able to generate from a pri- 
vate plant. Especially so when 
they discover that. wiring installed 
for a 32-volt circuit is satisfac- 
tory for the 110 volts brought in 
over the cables if it is well in- 
stalled, soldered and insulated. 


The rate at which tenants have 
signed contracts has been a pleas- 
ant surprise. In the first block 
surveyed for development there 
were 797 farmers, of whom 123 
were tenants, or 15.5 per cent. Of 
these 46 agreed to take service, or 
37.5 per cent. These figures 
have proved to run fairly con- 
stant. 


Visits Farms 
The authors took Hon. 


D. L. 
Campbell’s advice and_ visited 
some Manitoba farms which have 
been recently electrified. This is 
the story as told us by the women 
who were universally appreciative 
of what this new service had 
i brought into their lives. 
Breakfast begins the farm 

day. Instead of starting the 
fire in a cold wood stove and 
waiting for the kettle to boil, 
the lady of the house turns a 
knob and the electric burners 
start her cooking immediately. 


; Water boils quickly and coffee 


is made, bacon and eggs sizzle 
on another burner, and cereal 
is cooked on another. The heat 


in the kitchen is cut to a 
minimum. The homemaker 
compares without regret the 
cool kitchen with her torrid 
workshop of old, with dirty 
ashes to be carried out, and 


smeky walls and curtains. 

When the men go to work there 
are the dishes to do. No need to 
track out to the pump and heat 
up the water. Dishes are piled 
in the sink and hot water from 
the tank in the basement pours 
|from the taps. This is all due to 
{the electric pump which keeps the 
water at a desired pressure and in 
| plentiful supply, and the electric 
| heaser which keeps it pining hot. 
Electric Washer 
If there is a washing to be done, 
the clothes are sorted out and a 
tubful placed in the eleétric 
washer with seap asd hot water. 
The clean, shiny looking washer 
does its job, the clothes are 
igently wrung ou by the electric 


wringer and hung out in the sun 
to dry. 

Ironing is simple with an elec- 
tric iron. It used to be such a 
task to keep the old type of 
irons hot on the stove and to 
change them continuously, and 
because of the stove the kitchen 
was like an oven. The electric 
iron is simply plugged in and 
in a matter of minutes is at a 
desired temperature. 


Cleaning the house is simpli- 


fied. The electric vacuum 
comes out of the closet and 
quickly goes to work. The 
carpets and furniture are clean- 
ed easily and with little effort 
as compared with the sold meth- 
od of sweeping and beating the 
rug. é 

Storing perishable foods is no 
longer a problem. The electric 
refrigerator which stands so con- 
veniently in the kitchen contains 
the daily source of food. There 
is plenty of cold, fresh milk to 
drink, which is so refreshing to 
men coming in from hot field 
work. Vegetables are crisp and 
cold, thanks to refrigeration, and 
meat is ready and fresh at a 
moment’s notice. Fresh, sweet 
butter is kept firm and cold in 
the refrigerator. One of the 
farm women we visited, Mrs. 
Walter MacDonald, makes her 
daily supply of ‘butter in her elec- 
tric mixer and stores it in the re- 
frigeratoy ready for use. 

Cosy and -Efficient 


Throughout the whole day the 
help and convenience of elec- 
tricity is apparent in many ways, 
and thanks to this modern genii 
household tasks are completed 
more easily and efficiently than 
before. Many other appliances 
may be bought to add to the home, 
such as sewing machines, electric 
clocks, heating pads, toasters, 
and other little luxuries to make 
the farm home a place of attrac- 


tion. Who would trade a farm 
home so equipped for a town 
house sandwiched between’ two 
others? 

Farm wives differ somewhat on 
which items of electrical equip- 
ment they appreciate the most. 


Among the women interviewed 
the opinion was expressed that 
the stove was the appliance they 
found most useful, with the elec- 
tric’ iron a close second. The 
actual record of the sales of 
househould appliances shows the 
electric iron to be the most de- 
sirable, with the toaster a sécond 
choice. 


How much are these appli- 


ances going tc cost tn run? 
Figures show that they are com- 
paratively cheap to operate. 


At fiye cents per kilowatt hour 
a sgove costs five cents per 
person per day; an iron five 
cents per person per month; a 
refrigerator five cents per day; 
a washing machine 10 cents 
per month. In the light of 
thpse figures it is obvious that 
the operating wort. of the ap- 
plingces are not the stumbling 
block. The expensive part of 
electrification lies in the ini- 
tial costs at the time of ¢he 
purchasing of the equipment 


and the wiring of the farm 
buildings and yards. 


The farm users we visited de- 
clared, men and women alike, that 
two-thirds of the — satisfaction 
from electricity was from its use 
in the home, even though more 
current might be used for other 
purposes. That is the story we 
got from Walter MacDonald. And 
yet a tour of his farm is a vindi- 
cation of the statement often 
made that the use of electricity 
in farm work may save as much 
as the wage of a hired man. 

It was the same wherever we 
went. Electricity had transport- 
ed these farm folk to a new 
country. It is taking the back work 
out of their daily life. It is help. 
ing to solve their ‘labor problem. 
It is adding to the value of the 
leisure it creates. It is in a fair 
way to justify the hopes express- 
ed by Hon. D. L. Campbell in our 
opening parapraph. 

Ample Power Sources 


A day spent on the electrified 
farms of Manitoba is sufficient 
to persuade one that nothing but 
deep and lasting depression can 
halt the forward march of rural 
electrification in this. province. 
The traditional conservatism of 
farm people, born of experience, 
is giving way before the con- 


vincing displays on_ individual 
farms scattered from Winnipeg 
westward to the Saskatchewan 
boundary. 


Manitoba’s rivers have ample 
power. At the present time all of 
it comes from the Winnipeg 
River, and this source can pro- 
vide enough to complete the 10- 
year program on which the Power 
Commission has embarked. The 
western end of the project lies 
closer to undeveloped sites on the 
Nelson River than to the present 
source of power. That is an in- 
timation of the ultimate attain- 
ment possible in Manitoba. 


Aids Diversified Farming 


In certain American _ states 
which have already passed 
through the stage of development 
in rural electrification which 


Manitoba is now entering, it has 
been discovered that the coming 
of hydro provides more than do- 
mestic comfort. Electricity has 
an influence on the agriculture of 
the country in promoting diversi- 
fication. A farmer is more like- 
ly to go in for dairying if hydro 
is available to power a milking 
machine, flood his cow barn with 
light, and to provide the refriger- 
ation and heat required in a well 
appointed milk room. On a mixed 
farm with many appliances such 
as a feed grinder, stock pump, 
saw rig, the gas engine is not the 


convenient answer in_ sub-zero 

weather. Nor is it as cheap. 
Farmers who have _ been 

through it have discovered that 


electricity is a factor in cutting 
production costs. The farmer 
who feels that he cannot afford 
an investment in comfort may gel 
it as an incidental accompaniment 
of an economic investment he 
cannot afford to neglect. With 
this argument to fortify the ob- 
vious benefits of electricity in the 
home one may safely predict the 


|steady expansion of hydro which 


in this generation will blanket 


the province of Manitoba. 
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7:15 p.m. Wednesday. 
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Lethbridge, CJOC, 6:00 p.m 
Saturday. — 
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Every year about this time the|hold an auction of timber berths. 


predominant news from_ our 
neighbors to the South are distress 
reports from the flooded Missis- 
sippi Valley. Tragic news of loss 
of life and treasure, of devastated 
countryside, of hunger and dis- 
ease and destruction of precious 
soil. Some years, destruction is 
so great that it is described as a 
national tragedy. Which, of 
course, it is. But, it is also a 
national crime, because it is 
avoidable. Americans have the 
means and the’ know-how for 
turning the flood-waters to human 
service. They have demonstrated 
this in the Tennessee Valley. 


Perhaps some readers of this 
column have seen the film, “The 
River,’”’ which shows how under 
the late President Roosevelt’s 
federal T.V.A. commission, the 
flood-waters of Tennessee Valley 
have been controlled and made 
to provide electric energy and 
irrigation for an area as large as 
England. This public project is, 
perhaps, the greatest monument 
to the late president. He fought 
for it against a reactionary con- 
grees in the “black thirties’ when 
American “free enterprise’’ was 
in deep crisis. 

T.V.A. was a personal victory 
for the president and a demon- 
stration of what Americans can 
do when they’ co-ordinate’ and 
plan their resources and technical 
skill. Big Business never forgave 
the president for this demonstra- 
tion. Both he and David Lilienthal, 
chairman of T.V.A., have been 
labelled ‘‘Communists” for their 
part in the success. of this great 
public project, this outstanding 
socialistic experiment rising like 
an island in the sea of American 
“free enterprise’’. 

From time to time-~ Big Busi- 
ness makes an attempt to sabot- 
age the T.V.A. because to the 
millions of people who live along 
the Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio 
rivers the Tennessee Valley ex- 
periment beckons like a finger to 
a promised land. 

The federa! government spends 
annually some 500 million dollars 


through the army, bureau of 
reclamation and ‘department  o 
agriculture appropriations for 


flood control. No one really knows 
how much has been spent’ on 
levees and on dam construction 
along these great American rivers 
such as the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio and the Sacramento’ over 
decades. No one really knows how 
many lives have been lost in the 
floods, how much property has 
been destroyed. No one has cal- 
culated the disastrous social 
effects inflicted on American 
society by this annual carnage of 
uncontrolled water. It is an annua 
national shock felt by the whole 
nation. 

What is it that makes this great 
nation of technicians suffer this 
shock without taking measures to 
abolish it? Why did they stop 
with the Tennessee Valley control? 
The answer is: fear of socialism. 
In 1937 the late Senator Norris 
persented a bill to congress for a 
co-ordinated national plan of river 
controls. Congress turned it 
down because, of necessity, such 
a gigantic project must be a social 
effort. Amerieans are pathalogi- 
cally opposed to social enterprise. 
To “free enterprise” congress- 
men such a project means social- 
ism or communism, dt means ghe 
end of graft from the pork bar- 
rel of flood control millions. It 
means more public power, grgater 
production, higher living stan- 
dards, All of which would con- 
stitute a threat to free onterprise 
private profit economy. * 

So, year after yoar congress 
rejects this plan. Instead, every 
year it appropriates hundreds of 
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MORE ABOUT ALBERTA’S 
FORESTS 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: I see by a letter published 
in the -Edmonton Journal of 
recent date, Alberta citizens are 
told how they propose to adminis- 
ter Alberta’s forests, and may 


If John Smith wanted four or 
five thousand feet of lumber, or 
eight or ten thousand feet to build 
a house, it would not pay him to 
go 50 or 100 miles inte the forest 
for it. It is only the big lumber 
companies who own their own 
portable saw mills, sash and door 
factories and make their own 
roads, and get leases from the 
Government, in some cases over 
1,000 acres in a block and 10 
years to take off the lumber. 

The new system, which is to he 
different from April 1st, will do 
away with the small operation per- 
mits, said an official. Instead 
there will be large blocks which 
will be covered by a new license. 
I think I have made it plain that 
the Government’ intends to have 
the Alberta forests controlled by 
the big interests. It has been 
estimated that operations in the 
woods in Canada in 1948 involved 
the investment of over $281,000,- 
000.00, gave employment during 
the logging season amounting to 
32,337,000 man days and distri- 
buted $180,000,000.00 in wages 
and salaries, total $461,000,- 
000.00. Allow Canada’s popula- 
tion to be 12,000,000, Alberta’s 
1,000,000, for Alberta it would be 
approximately $38,000,000, a 
family of four $142,00. 

The present price of lumber is 
approximately, shiplap $34.00 per 
1 M. feet, 2x4 and 2x6. If John 
Smith wanted a 4-roomed house, 
8 M. feet $4.00 for the timber on 
the stump, $382.00 for the Prov- 
ince, $240.00 to take_ the 
timber from the stump, saw and 
surface it into lumber. If the 
readers of this letter could grasp 
the importance of these figures, 
there would soon be something 
doing. cane 

I am in favor of the people 
electing a board of management 
‘to take full control of Alberta’s 
forests. 90 per cent belongs to 
the people. 24th Psalm, V. 1, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, the world and 
they that d-vell therein.’’ Not one 
of us has done anything in pro- 
ducing this wealth. Canada is s 
great country and Alberta is the 
best Province, and it is the busi- 
ness of each intelligent person to 
do what he can to house, clothe 
and feed the starving millions ia 
the world, and to see that the 
wealth of Alberta doesn’t get into 
the hands of those who do not be- 


lieve in private enterprise for 
private gain. To do this, we must 
have Alberta’s forests adminis- 


tered by a board of approximately 
12 members who are well qualified 
to take care of the different inter- 
ests of the forests. It is a big 
job. Remember, Alberta has 6 


millions of dollars for building 
dams and dykes which are swept 
away annually by the angry 
waters of the Mississippi along 
with precious soil, Every year 
millions of acres of crops are de- 
stroyed, cities are flooded and 
thousands of people left homeless 
and destitute. Plague and disease 
take a toll that cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 

Just like in feudal China where 
the flood waters of the Yellow 
River bring in their.wake famine 
and disease for millions of help- 
less Chinese peasants, America, 
with its great industrial resources, 
with its steel mills and bulldozers 
and engineoring skill unparallel- 
led anywhere in the world, stands 
as helpless before the flood-waters 
of Mississippi as the Chinese 
coolie before the rising waters of 
the Yangtze, and for no more 
valid reason than fanatical Fear 
of engaging in a collective effort 
for the common goed. 
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senators, and their business is 
largely to take care’ of the inter- 
ests of the political party they 
belong to. We have to pay their 
salaries. This is $36,000, and 
this eould be used to pay for our 
board members. . 

I appeal to all Alberta citizens 


who real this letter for your 
criticisms. The time is ripe for 
action. 


WwW. 
10529 71st Avenue. 


R. BALL. 
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URGES C.C.F. ACTION 
ON: TRAM FARES 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: On August 11th, the city 
council will probably decide to in- 
crease the fares on the Edmonton. 
Transportation System, or allow 
them to remain as they are. 

This is a matter which deeply 
concerns many thousands of Ed- 
monton working men and women, 
and with the present greatly in- 
creased cost of living they should 
not be called on to bear this addi- 
tional burden, for it will be a real 


burden to tens of thousands in 
this city. 

The writer has been waiting 
for a strong protest from the 


«C.F. against this contemplated 
increase, but to date no protest 
has been made as far as he is 
aware. If the trades unions, the 
C.D.A. and the C.C.F., all of which 
claim to be seeking the best in- 
terests of the working people of 
this city, do not make a strong 
protest the members of the city 
council can quite properly con- 
clude that there is no real opposi- 
tion and for that reason vote 
for it. 

The writer understands that the 
trades unions are opposing the 
proposed increase, that the C.D.A. 
has adopted a resolution against 
it, but as far as he knows our 
organization has remained silent. 
The fact that the local C.C.F. has 
voted not to take part in civic 
politics as an organization does 
not mean that we are expected 
io stand aside when a matter of 
such vital importance to the wage- 
earners of this city is to be de- 
cided. If we can make loud and 
long protests on behalf of the 
automobile owners, surely we can 
make louder and longer protests 
on behalf of those who cannot 
now and never will be able to 
ride to work in high-powered cars 
but must use the city street cars 
and_ buses. 

If a daily paper like The Jour- 
nal, which we frequently refer to 
as a capitalist paper, can oppose 
an increase in fares, surely the 
C.C.F. cannot afford to remain 
silent on this issue. 

: Yours truly, 

J. W. H. WILLIAMS. 


S.c. DISCRIMINATION 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: When the C.C.F. was elect- 
ed in Saskatchewan they promised 
to rid the farmers of the drouth 
areas of a major part of the old 
seed, feed and fodder advances. 
To their credit, it must be said 
they kept their promise. Legis- 
lation was passed cancelling the 
outstanding indebtedness as 2&8 
April 1, 1947, of the 1935-36-37 
seeding programs. Settlement of 
the 1988 seed advances Was made 
at 50 cents on the dollar, with- 
out interest, Anyone who had paid 
in excess of that unmount was to be 
paid a refund for the year 19388. 
Further, in respect to feed and 
fodder ndvances where these were 
used for maintenance of livestock 
in the winter of 1987, a eancella- 
tion has been made -in approved 
drouth areas, whéch cover most of 
the southern and a large portion 
of the western part of Saskatche- 
wah, . 

How do tht above adjustments 
compare to Alberta? In the fall 
of 1946 a notice was posted up in 
all elevators on this line, authoriz- 
ing the elevator agent to seize all 
grain delivered &y a farmer (sub- 
ject to a lien) in excess of five 
bushols per acre, and apply same 
on his 1987-88-89 indebtedness 
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WH. ZELLA SPENCER 
HERE are moments—usual- 


ly of depression—when 
we think things will never 
change. . There seems at 
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wives having summer holidays and 
the world still going on! 

Was there not a time when 
people thought more in terms of 
work? In fact, the great standard 


such times such a slow-moving to- by which a person was known was, 


wards the goal we have for so 
many things, we insist that social 
opinion has not changed in the 
slightest as far back as we can 
remember. In fact if the fit of 
depression is deep enough, we 
add, ‘‘or that we have heard of.”’ 

But sometimes it is borne in 
on us in instances of which we 
had not given thought, that 
changes have indeed come. What 
brought that to my mind forcibly 
just now was the talk of holidays. 
It seems to me there was a time 
when the word was associated 
to a very great extent with school 
holidays and thus linked in our 
minds as having some childish 
connection. If it went beyond 
that it was reserved for the more 
fragile members of society en- 
gaged in highly intellectual work. 
Or possibly it included those 
whose usual life was what seemed 
like a long holiday to the less 
fortunate. 


How different it is today. Holi- 
days are very much a feature of 
life. In facet it would seem as 
though they were the great peak 
of life to some. The change has 
been gradual. In the greater 
number of instances I think it be- 
gan with a holiday being allowed 
in some agreements but of course 
the person who took advantage 
of them, gave up their pay as the 
price for taking them. Today, it 
is almost general, is it not, that 
a yearly holiday with pay is a 
feature of agreements when con- 
tracts are made? More and more 
we hear of even farmers and their 


for feed, fodder and seed. True, 
they offer a settlement at 60 
cents on the dollar, but interest 
is added on. . 


In Saskatchewan, they cancell- 
ed the 1937 indebtedness, and in 
Alberta they try to collect it. 


In Saskatchewan, they settle 
for 50 per cent without interest, 
and in Alberta they want 60 per 
cent with interest. 

Why this discrimination? 

It’s about time that the farmers 
of Alberta call for a new deal. 
Help elect a C.C.F. government 
and you will get a new deal. 

R. M. THORNTON. 

Sedalia, Alta. 


LOTGA YSth Street, phone Bal. 
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arpentera & Joiners of America Local 

“ 1825, Edmonton, Alta., United Brother. 
hood of—-Meeta Ist and 3rd Fridays in 
the Labor Temple. President, We G, 
Stanton, 12068 Oith Sey Kin.-Sec'y., 
L. D. Pollardg8fs LOLA Avenue; Ree.- 
Sewy., AL Moyridge, Labor Temple; 
Trensurer, J, A, So Sorith, 128382 9SA 
Street: Business Aawat, A Cragg. 
Labor Temple. 


“He or she is a great worker.” Ir 
they measured up in that, they 
were supposed to pass muster. It 
mattered not if the work were 
solely selfish, with nothing but 
personal success and aggrandize- 
ment in mind. The integrity of 
the person, their kindness, their 
sense of social responsibility, in 
fact, all other virtues and_ all 
abilities seemed to be :ated lower 
in the scale of values. 

Possibly that rose from the fact 
that work was in a sense more 
necessary, When much that is ma- 
chine work today was the hand 
work of the past. Creameries, 
bakeries, laundries, canning fac- 
tories, garment factories did not 
lend helping hands as today to 
busy housewives. Electrical power 
was not at the service of so many 
people as today. The individual 
was forced to work or have some 
other individual act in his place. 

But, fortunately, that time is 
passing and we are realizing that 
holidays are a part of the scheme 
of life, and we feel that in the 
well-ordered life of the future 
hey will occupy even more time; 
be given more consideration than 
in the average plan of today. They 
will no doubt furnish the oppor- 
tunity for greater development 
of people as well as give them 
greater zest for their work. It will 
also probably result 
great lessening of the number of 
people who are -“‘lost’? because 
they have retired. 

As for today, I hope holidays 
are featured in your summer’s 
plans. 
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Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, ete. 
of Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS A’ DECEPTION 


I T is doubtful if any government anywhere has ever issued 
a public statement indicating greater contempt for the 
intelligence of its electorate than the one emanating from the 
Alberta government on the decision of the Privy Council on 
the so-called Bill of Rights. 


Ottawa” 


August 2, 1947 


The statement argues that whatever the legal interpreta- 
tion of the written constitution may be, the decision of the 
Privy Council must be wrong because it goes counter to a 
“mandate” given by the Alberta people to the Alberta gov- 
ernment. 


But our constitution is a national constitution. It sets 
out the powers of both the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, The Supreme Court of Alberta and the Privy Council 
merely ruled that the so-called Bill of Rights was not within 
the powers srranted to the province by the constitution. 
And the people of Alberta have no more right than the gov- 
ernment of Alberta to do anything which the Canadian law 
specifically forbids them to do. 

The statement by the government about the Privy Coun- 
cil’s decision is all part of the thoroughly dishonest bluff 
Which the phoney Bill of Rights has been from the begin- 
ning. The Attorney General of this province is no dumbbell. 
Neither are all the people around him. Ie and they kney7 
that his argument, to the legislature and later to the courts, 
in favor of the legal validity of the Bill, was utterly fantastic. 

The whole things was pure bluff. 


There is a hint of an election in a sentence in the govern- 


ment’s comment on the Privy Council’s decision. “Any legal 
decision which conflicts with the clearly expressed will of 
the people should be referred to the people for the final ver- 
dict,” it reads, 


But we don't think it will be much of an election issue. 
The bluff of the whole thing is too plain to too many people, 

lor example, the Hdmonton Bulletin, which has given 
strong support to the government, sums up the views of most 
people who gave any thought at all to the question. ‘The 
disallow: ince of the bill was a foregone conclusion from the 
first,” it says, “since it obvious flouting of the Canadian con- 
stitution must have been apparent to almost everybody.” 

Yes, it was apparent to almost everybody, and most 
certainly apparent to the members of the government who 
had, but wouldn’t take, the advice of legal advisers. The 
bluff had to be carried out to the end, 


3ut the friendly Kdmonton Bulletin goes further. It says: 
“And certainly it is an affront to common sense, as well as 
to the constitutional law of the country 2 


Not for much longer can the government continue to get 
away with its own unctious claims to righteousness while 
il persists in maintaining a policy of inexcusable deception 
that is becoming more and more obvious to everyone. 


STILL A MAJOR ISSUE 


NIr of the major issues of the 1944 provincial election 
was the administration of Alberta’s natural resources. 
The position taken by the C.C.F. was clear enough to arouse 
the fear of oil interests who ran page advertisements in the 


newspapers opposing the C.C.F. program and supporting 
that of the government. 


The people of the province were not very much concern- 
ed about the issue. It is too bad they were not. The adver- 
tising campaign by the oi! interests in support of the govern- 
ment has since paid off for them in a -big way. As the 
Farm and Ranch Review put it in ite editorged reproduced 
in this paper last week, ‘the ow nership of the Crown Jands 
has passed into the hands of a few large cor porations, mostly 
foreign, to the complete and final exclusion of any oppor- 
tunity for Canadians or Canadian capital to secure any inter- 
est in Crown lands and minerals.” 


That is what the C.C.F. told the people was happening. 
It has now happened. Said the Fam hie Ranch Review: “Mf 
the present scheme persists the w hole of the capital vain 
arising from the discovery of oi] will benefit, not Canadians 
but the yreat Asnerican companies and their numerous Am- 
erican shareholders, leaving to residents of this province only 
an opportunity to receive from the development ahat they 
can get by way of wages in the service of the new ‘feudal 


lord. oo 

The position taken by the C.C.F. in 1944 has been gom- 
pletely vindicated. T’ 2 only way the present poligy of selling 
the people’s birthright to foreign expleiters for a song can 
be stopped is to elect a C.C.F, government in this province, 
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THE 
THIRD 
COLUMN 


READ THIS OFTEN 
Anonymous: 

“When Abraham Lincoln was a 
young man he ran for legislature 
in Illinois and was defeated. He 
next entered business, failed and 
spent the next seventeen years 
paying up the debts of a worth- 
less partner. 

“He was in love with a beauti- 
ful young woman, became engag- 
ed, then she died. 

“Later he married a woman 
who was a constant burden to 
him, 

“Entering politics again, he 
ran for Congress and was badly 
defeated. He then tried to get 
an appointment to the United 
States Land Office but failed. 

“He became a candidate for 
the United States Senate and was 
badly defeated. In 1858 he was 
defeated by Douglas. 

“One failure after another— 
bad failures—great setbacks, yet 
in the face of all this he even- 
tually became one of the coun- 
try’s greatest men, if not the 


greatest.” 


IRVINE MAKES HISTORY 
“OTTAWA, July 13..(f)— 


William Irvine (C.C.f.-Cari- 
boo) created a bit of parlia- 
mentary history friday when 
he spclk- fs ine Commons with- 
out a necktie. 


“The apparent affront to 
parliamentary decorum escaped 
the notice of most members but 
later Mr. Irvine received a 
neatly-wrapped package  con- 
taining a bright, fleshy red tie, 
donated by ‘Little Chicago’, a 
boisterous group of members in 
the far corner of the Liberal 
side of the House. 

“Mr. Irvine sent back a note 
of thanks, announcing that he 
next would appear in the House 
shirtless in the hope of re- 
ceiving a new shirt to match 
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A SORRY TORY 


—Margaret Aitken, in the 
Toronto Telegram, day before 
Halifax By-Election: 


“There is one man, George Now- 
lan, a local lawyer and president 
of the Nova Scotia Conservative 
| Association, who has been pro- 
voked into making a rash promise. 

“If the C.C.F. beat us,’ he 

seid, “Ill walk up to Toronto and 
stand outside the Telegram office 
with a tin cup in my hand so that 
all those people from Upper 
Canada can jeer to their heart’s 
content.” 
The picture of this proud Nova 
Scotian as a panhandler on Bay 
street is somewhat incongruous, 
to say the least. But the possi- 
bility of his having to fulfill such 
a rash promise is remote. 
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WOODSWORTH BLAZED 


, the tie.”’ 


TRAIL 
Elmore Philpott in Edmonton 
Bulletin, July 17: 


“The great J. S. Woodsworth is 
now a universally honored figure 
in Canadian life. They ere build- 
ing monuments to him — good 
ones, too—useful ones, like social 
centres, 


We always do iat in Canada. 
We honor our political trail-blaz- 
ers—lbut -onfy after they are 
safely dead, and so can be kept, as 
granite statues, from being too 
lively or upsetting to the existing 
system. 

“The lete J. S. Woodsworth 
never did a bravere und peore 
necessary thing than when he 
fought throggh the Tors. stare of 
this gight for divorce reform. 


“Alone, Jiterally singlethanded, 
he compelled parliament bo 
change the law, at Igast to the 
point 9f enabling provinces to 
handle divoregs in regé@lar courts. 
“Parllamend should take up 
where Woodsworth Jatt off,” 
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The Time Is Now 


By j. P. GRIFFIN 


“Now is the accepted hour.’ 
IG BUSINESS in Canada 
B has never accepted trades 
unions as a permanent 
part of the industrial set- 
up. It is always on the lookout— 
ably assisted by its hired politi- 
ciaus—for ways and means of 
crushing labor. Some 30 years ago 
cheap labor was imported into 
Canada by industry to break up 
union activities and to under-bid 
Canadian labor wage standards. 
Now they are at it again, and still 
there are branches of organized 
labor who pride themselves on 
being “non-political’’! 


Part of the reason for the acute 
shortage of siulhing which the 

Canadian people have experienced 
ever since 1943, when the textile 
industry passed its peak of war- 
time production, is to be found 
in the disgraceful under-payment 
of its employees. Girls and women 
who could make decent wages at 
war work simpiy refused to labor 
in the textile factories of Quebec 
and Ontario. Even now, when 
the war is long over, and the price 
of clothing has advanced again 
and again, the minimum wage in 
Quebec is only $9.60 per week or 
2c cents per hour for a 48-hour 
week, 


In keeping with the universal 
choice made by monoply capital- 
ism to turn away from God and 
human rights in the pursuit of 
profits, the Canadian capitalists 
are now looking across the Atlan- 
tic with watering mouths to where 


their brothers and sisters are slow- 
ly starving to death. Here they 


Se keel are those who will not insist 
on belonging to a trades union, 
or on decent working conditions, 
on an eight-hour day, or on a fair 
living wage. A drowning man, it 
is said, will clutch at a straw, Why 
not offer these people one or two 
crusts of bread? 

So the industrialists by secret 
orders-in-council, which set aside 
a whole section of the Immigra- 
tion Act, have arranged to bring 
thousands of workers into Can. 
ada, with the minister of labor 
denying any knowledge of their 
wages, hours or working condi- 
tions. ‘That,’ protested Clarie 
Gillis, a C.C. P, M.P., “is commer- 
cialized immigration. In my 
opinion, it smacks of the old auc. 
tion block, of the days of slavery 
when the slave was taken on to 
the market. I see an industrialist 
from Canada going to displaced 
persons camps in Europe, in exact- 
ly the same way as I would see a 
lot of women crowding’ Frie- 
mann’s store tomorrow to attend 
a fire sale, only in this case it is 
a fire sale of human misery.” 


See how’ coldly logical the 
process of getting wealth _ be- 
comes! Now is the accepted hour, 
now is a climax in human misery, 
now is a deep in human despair, 
now is the time to exploit it, say 
the capitalists, to wring the last 
ounce of human energy from it, 
and to pile up the profits! 

And now is also the time for 
everyone who calls a. Palestinian 
Jew his brother, his savior and 
his friend, to do something to halt 
this iniquity, or in common de- 
ceny to remove the name of Jesus 
from his weap wary forever. 


A Five Billion Dollar Question 


By J. E. COOK 


HO owns Alberte 
Who owns it’ when it is 
underground and who 
owns it when it flows 
over the top of a pipe into a tank 
and from there through the re- 
finery and back into a pump? 
This is a question that has it all 
over the ordinary $64 quiz. This 
is a question that may be a five- 
billion-dollar question. 

The Bill of Rights suggested 
that the people of Alberta have a 
heritage that will 
gand can and _ shall 
provide them each 
hand every one with 
3a basic income. 
The government of 
Alberta is anxious 
that Alberta people 
believe that it was 
he government’s 
ntention, through 

the mechanism pro- 
posed in the Bill of Rights, to 
distribute such heritage through 
some eredit mechanism to each 
and every citizen who by his own 
efforts was not sharing adequate- 
ly in such distribution. 

Alberta oil, Alberta coal, Al- 
berta tar sands, Alberta timber, 
are all part of this natural herit- 
age. All these resources. are 
presently being rapidly distribut- 
ed, But the share that comes to 
Alberta people as such is one of 
the disgraceful stories of maudlin- 
minded men who publicly weep 
for the poor and privately feed 
the rich. 

People Need Protection 

‘It does not require a Bill of 
Rights to make a proper distri- 
bution of the income from the 
natural resources of this province, 
st is not the gevernment of Ab 
berta which needs a Bill of Rights 
to protect themselves in their 
funny mechanism of money and 
credit. It is the people of Alberta 
who need protection from their 
elected representatives who have 
set up the foolish cry that they 
are prevented from establishing 
social credit in this province. 

People Not Reimbursed 

All the social credit there is in 
the world js right in the natura 
resources of the people. When 


oil?! the coal and the oil and the tar 


sands is under ground it belongs 
to all the people of Alberta. When 
it comes out of the ground it be- 
longs to some oil company who 
feeds back to Alberta people 
through their government a pal- 
try one gallon out of eight. Such 
return does not begin to reim- 
burse the people of Alberta for 
the costs of departmental admin- 
istration, the roads they have 
built, the railways that they have 
provided and the tremendous mar- 
ket their activities create. 


Criminal Evasion 

It is time te challenge this 
foolish, criminal evasion that the 
courts of the land are refusing 
poor down-trodden Alberta people 
their own nattiral resources. It 
is the smirking, insincere, political 
manipulator that is depriving Al- 
berta people of their social cred- 
it, in terms of real wealth. It is 
the unholy, dirty-fingered, back 
room, private agreement that the 
pretense of private enterprise in 
the role of public benefactor shall 
be continued as subtle, untrue 
propaganda, that robs the people 
of Alberta and other provinces. If 
the oil belongs to the Alberta 
people underground who sold it 
to some one else when it comes 
above ground? What kind of 
deal? What price? 

Refused to Believe 

In 1944 the people of Alberta 
refused to believe the C.C.F. 
claim that from their natural re- 
sources there should be dividends 
for health, for education, for 
adequate old age pensions and 
pensions for-the blind, as semi- 
decent recognition of the past 
labor of the great working hive 
of people whosé activities toe date 
have made a few people powerful 
enough to control the industrial 
set-up of this country. 

Propaganda, subtle, devious 
und untrue, is the smoke that is 
used to keep people drugged 
while the honey is robbed from 
the hive, and elected guardians 
have too long slavishly followed 
and parroted tales of plenty for 
all when {t has meant only profits 
for a few. It {s time for a 
change. 
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L Labor Government $ 


_ Qinst Twe Years 


OR the first time’ since 183% 
a British government, has 
been in office for two whole 
years wilhowe desing 2 

single by-ciection; this, during a 
period of almost unparalleled diffi- 
culty in the peacetime history of 
the British Islands. In every- 
thing else but lives, World War I1 
cost Britain vastly more than that 
of 1914-18. In 1945 the people of 
the Island were war-weary and 
tired of tne grim drabness of life. 
The homes of Britain were, at 
best, ‘shabby and hundreds of 
thousands were in ruins. The fac- 
tories, often outmoded even be- 
fore the war, were in a sad state 
of disrepair; transport and other 
national services had suftered in- 
calculable deterioration. Half of 
the British merchant nuvy Jay at 
the bottom of the sea. Britain’s 
foreign investments had been liqui- 
duted tu pay for the war, leaving 
Britain a debtor nution, almost 
totally dependent on America for 
both the necessities of life and the 
capital equipment with which to 
rebuild her industry. The depend- 
ent empire was in a state of tur- 
moil, if not of actual dissolution. 
No magic could transform. this 
buttle-scarred and tired nation into 
u paradise fit for heroes. 

A Dual Challenge 

‘he Labor Party, in its election 
inanifesto, had offered the nation 
uw dual challenge. It called first 
for courageous sacrifice ... “the 
problems and pressure of a post- 
war world threaten our security 
und progress as surely as the Ger- 
mans threatened them in 1940. We 
need the spirit of Dunkirk and of 
the blitz sustained over a period 
of years.” At the same time, labor 
cal'ed on the people of Britain to 
fight without individual concern 
for selfish gain, “to build a new 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain free, democratic, “progres- 
sive, public-spirited, its material 
resources organized in the service 
of the British people.” 

The record of the Attlee govern- 
ment has been one of the most re- 
markable legislative periods in 
British parliamentary history or 
for that matter, in the history of 
any democratic country. It ig a 
tribute to that record that it is 
possible to do no more then item- 
ize the principal achievements in 
anticle of this length. 

Labor's Economic Program 


1. Nationalization of the “com- 
manding heights of industry.” 

The government has already 
nationalized the Bank of England, 
the coal industry, civil aviation, 
‘he transport industry (including 
the railroads, canals, port facili- 
ties and commercial road haulage), 
the electricity industry and im- 
perial tele-communications (cable 
und wireless). On the nationaliza- 
tion agenda laid, down by the 1945 
platform of the Labor Party, there 
remain only the gas and iron and 
steel industries. The cabinet has 
pledged that legislation respecting 
both of these will be submitted 
during the lifetime of the present 
parliament 

For the Many 

The government hus — stated 
frankly, however, that it does not 
seck to abolish the profit motive 
as vuch, but that it is determined 
to make it work for the many and 
not for the few. .“'The profit mo- 
tive in Britain’, Herbert Morri- 
:on has stated, “has been marred 
by three enormous abuses which 
must be corrected... (1) it has 
been used us an excuse for exploit- 
fing labour and treating workers 
a8 4a commodity instead of as peo- 


ple. (2) (it) has been guilty 
“f misdireecting the national re- 
sources into non-essential work. 


(At a time when masses of Brit- 
ong were living in slums without 
enough to eat, the profit motive 
war fostering,s boom [n luxury 
flats and dog-racing tracks) 
(3) it leads to sgreements and 
trusts and cartels in industry for 
maintaining prices and reducing 
output, instead of Increasing out- 
put by real enterprise . . . Only 


. - ernment 


Prime Minister Clement At- 
tlee who was given a vote of 
confidence by the parliament- 


ary Labor Party group. this 

week. The Labor parliament- 

arians also expressed confi- 

dence in his proposals for deal- 

ing with the economic problems 
of Britain. 


when these abuses are rooted out 
and when the profit motive has 
been socialized, will it be possible 
to speak of the profit motive as 
having an honorable place in so- 
ciety.” (The London Observer, 
October 27, 1946). 

2. The Working Parties: 

To examine the principal indus- 
tries which are not on the current 
“nationalization” list, the govern- 
ment has appointed “Working Par- 
ties’ 
dustries. These “Working Parties’ 
(representing government, indus- 
try and the trade unions concern- 
ed) examine and enquire into the 
various suggestions for improving |. 
organization, production and dis- 
tribution methods in their respec- 
tive industries. They then recom- 
mend to the Board of Trade steps 
wich should be taken in the na- 
tonal interest to strengthen and 
‘mprove the industry and to render 
it more capable of meeting foreign 
coinpetition. Some critics claim 
that this is a ‘piecemeal’ ap- 
proach to the problem of econo- 
mic planning; others that it is an 
arbitrary invasion of the rights of 
industry to work out its own sal- 
vation. The Government main- 
tains that it is an essential pre- 
liminary stock-taking which must 
precede any program to revitalize 
British industrial life. 

3. The Export Drive: 

In one respect at least, there is 
a striking parallel between the 
situation facing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment after the Revolution of 
1917 and that facing the British 
Socialist Government in 1945. The 
Soviets had to realize that if Rus- 
sia were to become strong and 
enjoy a rising standard of living, 
the natural demand of the work- 
ers and peasants for — shoes, 
houses, and thecomf orts of life 
must for a time be almost com- 
pletely ignored. The Government 
would have to direct the national 
cnergies to build up heavy indus- 


tries which could produce. steel, 
machine tools and ‘the industrial 
foundations on which a_ high 


standard of living might eventu- 
ally be -guilt. The British Labor 
Government also realized that it 
must deny the “home” market, al- 


though for somewhut different 
reasons. For centuries, Pritain 


had built up her overseas assets 
by investing her surplus income 


abroad, From the interest on 
these investments and the earn- 


ings of her merchant fleet, Bri- 
tain received raw materials, food 
and luxury g06 Aa one Gov- 
spokesman has_ pointed 


out, “All our wheat, all our meat, 
all our wool, all our cotton and 
all our tobacco came Into this 
country for nothing; in other 


words, the total volume of the in- 


’ for each of fifteen major in- tet on its investment policies. 


terest. on overseas assets was suf- 
ficient to have paid for the whole 
of that import program.’’—(Han- 
sard, November 15, 1946, p. 437). 
“Export or Die” 

To pay for her war effort, Bri- 
tain had to sell approximately 50 
per cent cf her foreign invest- 
ments, and to incur large new 
debts abroad. Henceforth she can 
get the raw materials and the food 
she needs only if she sells goods 
abroad iv pay for them. She must 
therefore, increase the volume of 
her export trade by an estimated 
75 pereent over the pre-war level. 
The rather melodramatie slogan 
“Export or Die’ provides in fact 
no exaggeration of the trade crisis 
Britain faces. The Government, 
led by Sir Stafford-Cripps, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, has put 
tremendous effort into its export 
drive. By November, 1946, Cripps 
could report that -exports had 
reached 117 percent of pre-war 
volume. As a result of the grim 
weather and production tie-up of 
the past winter, the export record 
has fallen behind badly. But the 
government has warned that ex- 
ports must be raised to at least 
140 percent if the British standard 
of living is not to fall even further. 

4. Planned Investment: 

The government has moved in 
the direction of planned invest- 
ment by passing an act to ensure 
that the priority of schemes for 
raising new capital should be de- 
termined on the basis of their rela- 
tive importance in the general na- 
tional interest. The Chancellor has 
also established a National Invest- 
ment Council to advise the ‘Cabi- 


A 
Conservative spokesman, Mr. 
Assheton, attacked the Bill, stat- 


ing: “We believe in the individual 
being allowed the choice of how 
. he will spend the little money 
left to him.” The government 
claims, on the other hand, that its 
new controls will divert invest- 
ment into the most important 
channels for the revival and de- 
velopment of British industries 
end services, and can be used to 
discourage investment in lucrative 
luxury industries which are not at 
present in the public interest. 
(Note: The above article is based 
on the pamphlet “Revolution: Brit- 
ish Style,” published by the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 10 cents.) 


(To be continued next week.) 
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It Is Time for a Change 


Because ---- | 
Radio Address by Elmer E. Roper, M.L.A, 


Provincial Leader 


HROUGHOUT this province 
more and more people are 
saying every day, “It’s 
time for a change of gov- 
ernment in Alberta.” There are 
plenty of good reasons for this. 
People are saying ‘‘it is time for 

a change’”’ because the school sys- 

tem of this province, which was 

one of the best in Canada a few 
years ago, has been allowed to 
drift into a deplorable state. And 
when the organizations which are 


a 


most concerned about such a 
state of affairs, the Alberta 
Trustees’ Association, the Alber- 


ta Teachers’ Association, Alberta 
Association of Rural Municipali- 
ties, and the farm organizations, 
formed a province-wide hody to 
call public attention to the dis- 
graceful failure of the govern- 
ment in education, they were met 
with vitriolic abuse but with no 
adequate action to deal with the 
crisis. 

Resources for Monopolists 

It is time for a change because 
the natural resources of the pro- 
vince have ‘been handed over to 
foreign corporations in a way 
that is described by the Farm and 
Ranch Review as being compar- 
able only to the concessions given 
to foreign exploiters by dictator- 
ships in South America and the 
middle east. It is time for a change 
in this respect because, 
Farm and Ranch Review says, if 
the present scheme persists the 
whole of the great capital gain 
arising from the discovery of oil 
will benefit not Canadians but the 
great American companies. When 
a non-partisan paper like the 
Farm and Ranch Review begins 
to say things like that the rest of 
us should believe that it is in- 
deed time for a change. 

In 1944 the C.C.F. warned the 
Alberta people about what was 
happening to their resources. It 
has now happened. It would not 
have happened under a C.C.F. 
government. The evil already done 
can only be undone by electing a 
C.C.F. government. 

No Electricity for Farmers 

It is time for a change because 
the present government by its 
deliberate, stubborn jinaction is 
keeping the conveniences and com- 
fort of electricity out of Alberta 
farm homes. The power commis- 
sion in Manitoba started work in 
1945. By the end of this year 
six thousand five hundred farm 
homes will have electricity at 
rates the farmers can afford to 
pay. 

We in the C.C.F. tried to get 
the Alberta government to act in 
the same way. The United Farm- 
ers of Alberta, the Alberta Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Alberta Feder- 
ation of Agriculture all pressed 
the government to yet busy on a 
rural electrification scheme. 


If We Had C.C.F. Government 
It is time for a change because 
government 


the Social Credit 


as the’ 


thinks more of protecting the 
precious private interests of go. 
called free enterprise of the 


power companies than it does of 
the convenience and comfort of 
the farm women of the province, 
We'd have been further along 
with a farm electrification scheme 


in Alberta than they are in Mani- 
toba if we had elected a C.C.F. 
government in 1944 because we'd 
have had more to work with. It 
is time for a change to a C.C.F. 
government if you want elec. 
tricity in your farm home, 

It is time for a change because 
in the 1947 session of the legis- 
lature the government passed an 
automobile insurance act by which 
through a pernicious form of com- 
pulsion you are compelled to buy 
motor vehicle insurance at rates 
as high as the traffic will bear 
or run the risk of being financially 
ruined. 


The Saskatchewan’ C.C.F. 
government gives protection to 
all its citizens by an automobile 
insurance scheme at one-fifth 
the cost of ordinary insurance 
which you are compelled to buy 
in Alberta. And everyone who is 
hurt in a motor vehicle accident 
in Saskatchewan collects with- 
out going to court and with no 
red tape. In Alberta you can 
collect only if you go to court 
and prove negligence: against 
the driver—something that can 
only be done in about five per 
cent of traffic accidents. 


It is time for a change because 
the Social Credit government sold 
the motor vehicle owners of this 
province inte the hands of the in- 
surance corporations—and collect- 
ed an extra dollar from you for 
the privilege. 


Taxes Up 
It is time for a change because 
your provincial and municipal 


taxes have gone up and up and up 
under this government, with no 
adequate corresponding return. I 
have before me the figures for 
east half of section 30, township 
48, range 26, west of the fourth. 
In 1939 the farmer paid $113.75. 
In 1947 he pays $258.86. That is 
a typical increase. It is time for 
a change. 


WANTED 


MANY GIRLS TO TRAIN AS 
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Says MRS. SATYA RANJAN BAROOAH 


F you have any doubt as to 
the ability of. the people of 
India to manage their own 
affairs, they ,are completely 

dispelled when you meet Mrs. 

Satya Ranjan Barooah, who with 

her husband, an Indian profescor, 

have been Edmonton visitors for 

a couple of weeks. Her dark. cyes 

light up with the intensity of her 

feeling as she tells you about the 
plan for reconstructing her coun- 
try in the interests of the people. 
ler belief in the integrity of the 
new dominion government and its 
ability to carry out its program of 

reconstruction is refreshing to a 

Canadian accustomed to excuses 

from politicians for not doing the 

thing they were elected to do— 

Saskatchewan excepted. I hope 

Mrs. Barooah’s government 

doesn’t disappoint her and I don’t 

think it will—it wouldn’t dare if 
there are many more active demo- 
crats like her in India. 

Studying In U.S. 

Dr. and Mrs. Barooah were in 
the city in the course of a survey 
they~afée’ making of the Canadian, 
American and English way of 
life. It is something in the nature 
of a honeymoon too for the 
Barooahs were just married last 
December. They go to Britain in 
March and will return to India 
next summer. Mrs. Barooah, who 
won an American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association scholarship in 
1945, has just taken her master’s 
degree at Oregon State College. 
Dr. Barooah has been doing re- 
search work in plant and _ soil 
science at the University of Cali- 
fornia. His knowledge will be at 
the disposal of his country when 
he returns. Mrs. Barooah plans 
to do child welfare work through 
the medium of nursery schovis. 

I had the good fortune to meet 
Mrs. Barooah at luncheon last 
week. To the casual observer it 
may have seemed incongruous to 
see this woman attired in native 
dress step from her modern car 
to enter the hotel for her appoint- 
ment with a group of women. But 
after chatting with her one 
quickly realizes that a helicopter 
would more closely approximate 
her approach to the political and 
economic future of her country. 

Government Scholarships 

Dr. and Mrs. Barooah are two 


of many such talented students |quated and wasteful. 


REFUSE TO RAISE 
VETS ALLOWANCES 


DEPLORE KING TACTIC 


OTTAWA (CPA)—A_ C.C.F. 
motion urging an increase in the 
War Veterans’ Allowance from 
the present $30.41 a month, was 
turned into a ‘want of confi- 
dence” motion on the insistence 
of Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King on the eve of prorogation, 
and was voted down by a Liberal 
majority of 84-54. 

Reluctantly the Liberal mem- 
hers fell in line to save the King 
rovernment from defeat, though 
hack-bench members feared, with 
George Cruickshank (Fraser Val- 
ley), that ‘‘there may be some 
misunderstanding with regard to 
this among the veterans in my 
own riding.” 

King Intervenes 


King declared that the motion, 
coming as an amendment to the 
fovernment motion to go into 
Committee of Supply, “is in the 
nature of a want of confidence 
motion,” and, if carried, would 
mean “the defeat of the adminis- 
tration” and a general election. 
“T intend to hold the House to 
that obligation,” he said. 


It, was “unreasonable” to de- 
mand immediate attention so this 
matter, King rebuked House meme 
bers. It would be dealt with “at 
the appropriate time and in tho 
appropriate way.” He delivered a 
back-handed slap at. his colkeagues 
who had permitted precisely tho 
same sort of motion to be carried 
by a “free vote” last year during 
King’s absence. “I heard that 
there was a great deal of con- 
fusion in the House at that tinfte 
and that it would have been 


a 


who are abroad studying subjects 
which will be of practical , ad- 
vantage to their courtry. There 
are. many Indian students in the 
United States, Australia,- Great 
Britain and: some in.Canada on 
government scholarships. In ad- 
dition to their fare they are given 
an allowance of $160 a month 
and $240 a year for travelling in 
the country ‘in which they are 
located. In return for these gen- 
erous allowances the students 
must pledge themselves to re- 
turn to India for a period of five 
years. 
Wrong Impression 

Mrs. Barooah doesn’t like the 
way in which her country is writ- 
ten up in our magazines and 
newspapers. These articles and 
stories lead us to believe that 
superstition will die hard in In- 
dia, that it is a land of snake- 
charmers and that the doctrine 
of ‘“untouchability” will be dif- 
ficult to overcome. Mrs. Barooah 
dismisses all these old-fashioned 
ideas as a lot of nonsense de- 
signed to give ‘color’ to the 
stories. Why don’t they write 
something about the real India, 
she asks. The  snake-charmers 
and high priests and princes are 
not typical, it is the people of the 
villages, the beggars and the pov- 
erty-stricken who are the heart 
and core of India. 

In her opinion it is not going to 
be difficult to re-educate the 
people, even the illiterate are en- 
thusiastically welcoming their 
new dominion status and looking 
forward to the day when they will 
enjoy complete independence. 
There is nothing to fear from lack 
of unity, she emphasized again 
and again. 

She holds Gandhi in high re- 
spect and cited several instances 
to show that some of his edicts 
are really not as impractical as 
they appear on the surface. 

Mrs. Borooah is not a (Com- 
munist but feels that the Soviet 
has taken some big strides for- 
ward. She deplores however 
Soviet aloofness to an internation- 
al approach to world affairs, 

Rich Resources 

India is a land of tremendous- 
ly rich resources. Her oil has 
not been developed to any extent 
and her farming methods are anti- 
The new 
much better if much that was 
done had not been done.” 

Ian Mackenzie, minister of 
veterans’ affairs, added that this 
was a C.C.F. move “to abolish a 
government which has done so 
much for ex-servicemen.” 


C.C.F. Deplores Tactics 

The tactic was deplored by 
C.C.F. spokesmen, who recalled 
the ‘free vote” which was allow- 
ed last year on the question of the 
milk subsidy. The passing of the 
motion had not brought about 
the defeat of the administration. 
jaid Mr. Coldwell: 

“It seems to me it would have 
been very simple indeed fot the 
government to give the assurance 
for which we ask... The cost of 
living has risen sharply over the 
last few months and no provision 
has been made to meet this very 
urgent need So I say that 
since the Prime Minister has 
thrown out the challenge we can 
not do other than accept it.” 

Living Costs Going Up 

Bread would likely go up three 
cents a loaf in the fall, with the 
removal of the government sub- 
sidy on flour, Percy E. Wright 

C.C.F., Melfort)’ said in intro- 
ducing the motion. ‘The cost of 
living is going to increase this 
fall and winter,” he warned. A 
delegation. of widows of  Fivst 
World War veterans had appealed 
for an increase during this  ses- 
sion, and appeals had also .been 
made by the Canadian Legidbn for 
a niere Fenerous allowance te-the 
old ex-servicemen and their wives. 

Conservative and Social Credit 
members of the Opposition fol- 
lowed the C.C.F, lead in voting 
for the motion, while the Liberals 
voted solidly against it. 

Liberals Laud King 

Porgetting tho embarrassment 
he had caused them, the Prime 
Minister beamgd in response to 
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Leslie Long, Detroit songstress, 
drew the winning ticket in a 
raffle for a new car at a Ki- 
wanis Club dance in Ahoskie, 
NC. When the club refused 
to give the car to winner Har- 
vey Jones, Negro veteran, Les- 
lie indignantly refused to draw 
another ticket. A storm of 
protest against the crude dis- 
play of discrimination forced 
the club to backtrack and Jones 
will get his car. 


dominion regime will give every 
encouragement to science in de- 
veloping the latent wealth in the 
interests of all the people. 


Mrs. Barooah’s confidence in 

her country’s ability to weather 
any economic or political ob- 
stacle is reassuring to those who 
while welcoming dominion status 
for India, are a bit fearful as to 
the immediate outcome. But, as 
she explains, the greatest fear of 
the Indian people has been their 
poverty. Now they will have a 
chance to develop the country’s 
rich resources for the benefit of 
all. It is an experiment in de- 
mocracy that Canadians will fol- 
low with much interest and good- 
will.—I.M. 
a noisy ovation lasting several 
moments as his followers pounded 
and banged their desk lids to laud 
him as he rose to register his vote. 
The tremendous prestige of Mac- 
kenzie King has never been 
stronger in his party—so much 
so that during the last days of 
Parliament, when tempers grew 
short, Deifenbaker (P-C, Lake 
Centre) once remarked, “I appeal 
fo Caesar himself for justice,” 
while Macdonnell (P-C, Muskoko- 
Ontario) hotly protested, ‘I don’t 
have to treat the Prime Minister 
as though he were Lord God Al- 
mighty.” 

By voting down relief for the 
needy First World War veterans, 
the doughty King was secured in 
his position for the remainder of 
what he has frequently declared 
to be his final term of office. 


A BIT OF 
Nonsense 


“There must be sonte mistake 
in my examination marking,” said 
the candidate for a cammission in 
the navy. “T don't think I deserve 
an absolute zero.” 

“Neither do I,” agreed the cap- 
tain, “but it és the lowest mark 
I am allowed to give you.” 


Wishing to test the general | 
kfowledfe of her class, the 
teacher Was telling them low 
often we find things ua pairs. 

“For instagee,” she said bright- | 
ly, “you will generally find birds 
where thore are trees and wortrs 
where thore is earth, Can any cee 
tell me what we might expect to 
find where there are fish?” 

Up spoke the bral boy of the 
class: 

“Chips, miss!” 
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ESSEMER blew a blast of 
air _ into molten iron, 
thereby discovered the 
steel- making process 

which still bears his name and 

lifted the curtain on the new in- 
dustrial era of cheap steel. “he 
incentive behind his thinking was 
military. Up to that time the mak- 
ing of steel was a _ laboratory 

process—slow and costly. But a 

material tougher than iron .was 

required for guns and cannon- 
balls. Bessemer, an Englishman, | 
had been discussing 

with French mili- 

tary authorities the 

problem of im- 

proved artillery. 

This is the back- 

ground of the -ma- 

terial which is the 
foundation of our 


industrial world. It 
drive for military accou- 


was the 


trement which speeded the pro- 
duction of the stuff without 
which our machine age could 


not be. 

A western politician with a 
military mind once aroused 
many of us to fury with a 
declaration that war is a good 
thing, it makes for progress 
and better men. In the light of 
cool reason he has considerable 
evidence to support his state- 
ment. The incentive of military 
advantage has _ contributed 
much to scientific accomplish- 
ment. 

Some of the evidence goes deep 
into history. The nced for better 
weapons taught early man appli- 
cations of stone and bronze. The 
Roman roads resulted from mili- 
tary requirements. Even such a 
peaceful instrument as the tele- 
scope owes something to man’s 
propensity for having mortal 
enemies among his own kind. Part 
of the earliest knowledge of 
lenses came _ from __— speculation 
that certain arrangements of 
glasses might enable’ military 
commanders to see the numbers 
and formations of still distant 
forces. 

‘Given Peacetime Jobs 


Today our ships move at full 
speed through fog or darkness 
without fear of collision because 
of radar. Planes “see” the ground 
below them regardless of smoke 
or fog, day or night. Ships and 
planes are capable of navigating 
around the world, always aware 
of their position though never see- 
ing a landmark. These and thou- 
sands more achievements have 
come from giving wartime babies 
peacetime jobs. ; 

It is as offensive as it ever 
was to be told that war means 
progress. We should not, how- 


War and Progress 


By Clifford E. Lee 


ever, be so passionately con- 
temptyous of a statement which 
ig supported by so much fact. 
The military man is right that 
bursts of technical and economic 
progress come with war. He is 
wrong if he thinks that makes 
war good or desirable. ‘That 
way is an economic stimulant 
does not excuse war. We should 
save our contempt for a system 
which has no peacetime 
stimulus to progress approach- 
ing in poteney that of.war. 

As for man himself, despite all 
the apparent evidence to the con- 
trary, it is probably true that his 
inventiveness is not war-borne. 
The difference is merely that dur- 
ing war the inventive get the 
opportunity to make their dreams 
take physical shape. Undoubted- 
ly the basis of radar was in the 
minds of scientists before the war. 
Development then meant efnilist- 
ing the aid of capital. And capital 
is enterprising in an extremely 
cautious way. It has to go slow. 
Its incentive is profit; security is 
its god. Progress must come only 
if it is convertible into monetary 
profits, and often that assurance 
is not there. 

Wasted Talent 


So the young scientists puttered 
hopelessly about laboratories on 
starvation wages. Or saw Canada 
from boxcar roofs. 


The war came. Need took 
precedence over profit as the 
stimulus to production. Profits 


remained, of course. But financial 
profits ceased to be the deciding 
factor in turning out the goods. 
It was planned production to fill a 
need instead of to produce a 
profit. The wheels turned furious- 
ly. Ideas delayed by profit con- 
siderations overnight became 
assembly-line realities. 

What we need now is a 
peacetime incentive to progress 
as powerful us the economic 
stimulants we have never had 
before except when we were 
killing each other. 


“ SHAVIAN HUMOR 


George Bernard Shaw’s re- 
tort to a newspaperman who 
attempted to interview him on 
his 91st birthday: 

“I have nothing to say that I 
have not already written; read 
my books and leave me to die 
in peace.” 
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age was more than $25 so he had 
to report it. Up to then he had 
neglected to get insurance. His 
license was taken away. He was 
told he'd have to go into Edmon- 


ton to pet it fixed up. He was 
able to show that he had taken 
enre of the damage. (His own 


car was the worst sufferer). But 
he still couldn't get his license. 
He had to show an_ insurance 
policy. So he went out. and 
bought one, at ordinary rates. Up 
to that time he had been a sup- 
porter“of the present Alberta gov- 
ernment. He went home as sore 
as a boil. He was in an audience 
where I had been explaining the 
difference between the honest 
compulsory Saskatchewan scheme 
and the Alberta compulsion-by- 
threat racket. But his personal 
testimony of his own experience 
in that community was 
dozen speeches. 


fe ote a 


! think the most important dif- 
Saskatch- 


insurance 


between the 
automobile 


ference 
ewan 
acheme and our act which foreas 
motor vehicle owners to buy ordi- 
nary insurance, is in the type of 
protection it provides. I have a 
very complete policy on my car. 
But I am not protected by it as 
far ns personal injuries are con- 
cerned. If I were to upset the 
car in the ditch and get killed 
my widow wouldn't collect any- 
thing under the policy, except 
payment for damage to the car 
which exceeded one hundred dol- 
lars. But if | iived in Saskatch- 
ewan and had a similar accident 
my widow would collect collision 
damages over one hundred dol- 
lars——and a $3,000 death benefit. 
All for six dollars. I pay fifty- 
two dollars. All my public lia- 
bility policy does for me is to pro- 
tect me from paying damages to 
someone injured or killed through 
the operation of my car — pro- 
vided the injured person can prove 
in court that | was negligent. But 
in Saskatchewan the injured per- 
son collects anyway, without 
going to court. What the Sas- 
katchewnn act docs is protect 
every man, woman and child in 
the province. The protection 
Saskatchewan people get for the 
six dollars the motor  vchicle 
owner pays is incomparably bet- 
ter than Alberta people will en- 
joy if every Alberta car owner 
can be forced to buy ordinary in- 
surance. 
te te te 

These two measures, hospitali- 
zation and automobile insurance, 
are aplendid examples of the sort 
of co-operative action that can be 


promoted by a government that 


wants to give people the oppor- 
tunity to do for themselves col- 
lectively what it is impossible to 


(Continued from Page 1) 
family,’ Mr. Corntan commented, 
“that is still good law.” 

Additional Protection 
“At the 1944 session,” he went 
on, ‘additional protection was 
riven the farmer with the execu- 
tion against him. The. sheriff, 
who could pretty well strip him 
before, must now leave him suf- 
ficient crop to pay harvesting ex- 
penses and to provide an allow- 
ance sufficient to support his 
family and put in the next year’s 
crop. The farmer js also entitled 
to retain enough seed to sow all 
his land under cultivation, not 

only 160 acres, ,as before.” 
In regard to Ne power of mora- 


worth alaffected by the judgment: “the 


NORTHERN ALBERTA 

DAIRY POOL LIMITED 
(The Co-operative Dairy) 

PHOME 


torium, ‘‘which is exercised usu- 
ally on the recommendation of 
the mediation board,” Mr. Corman 
pointed out that this had not been 


provincial government can and 
does grant moratorium orders, 
staying proceedings in meritorious 
cases.” 


Asks Canada 


(Continued from page 1) 


We had reason to believe that the 
leutch, having built a progressive 
socicty inside their own borders, 
would be fully ready to recognize 
the right of other peoples to self- 
government and national develop- 
ment. That the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment has decided on force in- 
stead of negotiation must be a 
matter of deep concern to demo- 
cracy everywhere, 
Dangerous Situation 

“The fighting in Java creates 
a dangerous situation in the Far 
ast. It is particularly regret- 
table at a time when British policy 
in India, Burma and other pos- 
sessions is on the road to build- 
ing understanding, friendship and 
freedom. 


“T call on the Canadian Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to 
place the matter before the Se- 
curity Council for prompt and ef- 
fective action, 


“Tf the United Nations is to play 
any ree! and effective part in the 
maintenance of world peace, such 
cases as that of Indonesia must 
be dealt with promptly an-d firmly. 
Canada, as a responsible member 
of the United Nations, must not al- 
ways depend on others to take the 
initiative in bringing such ques- 
tions before the Security Council, 
and [I therefore call on her now to 
take the lead.” 
individually. They are splendid 
examples of the extension of the 
principle of democracy to the 
social and cconomic life of a pro- 
gressive people in a modern world. 
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askatchewan Will/Who Now Owns . 
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continent. 
probabilities. 

This oil field was not a secret 
to geologists and its likelihood 
was well known ‘to oil com- 
panies. It did not require any 
very great exploration wérk in 
its final discovery. . Oil, of 
eourse, like any other under- 
ground resource, is where a 
hole finds it. ‘But for many 
years the likelihood of such an 
area, that might be expected to 
be large and fruitful, has been 
recognized. Geologists’ maps 
for many years have indicated 
the area. It is now established 
as a large field with reasonable 
assurance that it is a_ tre- 
mendous field. 


Two oil companies hold the lease 
on most of the area. Many farm- 
ers in the area had title to the 
mineral rights as well as to the 
surface rights. That held true on 
much of the C.P.R. and H.B. land. 
Homestead land almost without ex- 
ception had miners! rights vested 
in the Crown. 

One Barrel In Eight 


Under present arrangements the 
province gets one barrel of oil out 
of every eight barrels taken out of 
the ground on Crown lands. 


On lands where mineral rights 
are owned by individuals nothing 
accrues to the Crown. These rights 
are open for barter to the highest 
bidder. 


To date the bidders for non- 
Crown rights have been indepen- 
dent oil companies, many of them 
completely speculative in their set 
up. Some of them may ultimately 
become producing companies. The 
bulk of the oil is likely to be 
harvested and distributed by a 
comparatively few companies. 

Social Question 


The situation poses a_ serious 
social question that demands equi- 
table settlement. One resident of 
a previously prosperous farming 
district has contributed as much 
as another to the building of a 
growing community and province. 
But by the accident of “odd” or 
“even” in the numbering of a sec- 


Urges Need of 


(Continued from page 1) 


the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers. 

“We have a message for the 
governments of all nations. It is 
this: An agriculture in full pro- 
duction, with its products dis- 
tributed in an orderly manner, 
introduces to the world the WAY 
to economic and social salvation, 
prosperity for all peoples and a 
degree of contentment that leaves 
no excuse for war. The only pro- 
viso is that those two-thirds of 
the world’s population who cem- 
pose the personnel of agriculture 
shall find such stability as will 
lead to continuity of production 
and — service. The recurring 
wealth of agriculture’s primary 
production is the source of. all 
trade, and experience has already 
shown—or sught to have shown 
—that an expanding world eco- 
nomy cannet find its origin vin 
secondary production. Integra- 
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tion of national agricultural poli- 
cies is necessary to orderly pro- 
duction.” 
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| TCA Is Installing 


| New Radar Devices 
| *WINNIPEG.—Two recent radar 
| devices wills be installed for trial 
‘en one of Trans-Canada’s North 
They are 
the radio altimeter and collisien 
warning indicator. The new alti- 
metet should find an important 
place in ‘pressure pattern” fly- 
ing, where the pilot follows a 
course that places the best winds 
at his disposal and so reduces the 
over-all time of flight. The col- 
lision warning device is self- 
explanatory. 
tion, there is immediately a wide 
disparity of position. 

As part of the deal made be- 
tween the Canadian’ govern- 
ment and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, odd-num- 
bered sections of land over a 
tremendous area of what now 
constitutes the prairie prov- 
inces were granted to the com- 
pany. Other odd sections went 
by similar grants to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Land 
bought from these companies 
prior to about 1905 carried 
with it the mineral rights. This 
explains why some farmers own 
the mineral rights while most 
do not. 

The position therefore is this: A 
quarter section on one side of the 
road the mineral rights of which 
are owned by the farmer, sells for 
from $132,000 to $200,000. On the 
other side of the road where the 
mineral rights are held by the 
Crown, an oil company moves on 
and arbitrates to see if they pay 
the farmer more than $40 per acre 
rental for 5 to 10 acres. 

Whose Oil? 

Perhaps a million years went 
into the formation of this pool of 
oil. It is here and belongs to 
whom? Whose oil is it? 

The field has been leased to a 
very few large corporations, most 
of whom do not even have their 
head offices in Canada. The gov- 
ernment of Alberta presently is re- 
ceiving a mere pittance of 12%% 
and paying the costs of services 
that are vital to the operation of 
this field. 

Billions — For Whom? 

The field will produce billions 
of dollars of new wealth. It could 
provide tremendous social services 
for all of Alberta. It could pro- 
vide proper compensation for a 
whole settlement of farmers who 
will likely have to move because 
the needs of the public require 
their lands and homes for purposes 
of oil. It can provide adequate 
wages for a large number of men 
and women engaged in’ the oil in- 
dustry; or, alternatively, it can 
add some millions to other unused 
millions of a few oil magnates. 

Who owns Alberta Oil? The 
answer must be made by the 
people of Alberta at the next 
provincial election. The present 
representatives of the people 
have said that it belongs to the 
oil companies, and have so legis- 
lated. They have insisted that 
it is new wealth and belongs to 
him who hath found, grabbed 
or horned in. 

It was, of course, part of the 
“heritage” of the people of Alberta 
until it was real, then it became 
the property of the oil company, 
who had been given the oppor- 
tunity to poke a hole in the 
ground at a certain spot. 

The cost of drilling that hole had 
already been paid over and over 
in the price of gasoline from pre- 
vious wells, in an increase of two 


;;cents in the price of agricultural 
{| gasoline in the prairie region and 
‘|in the general price structure. 


The community has _ provided 


|| roads, telephones, housing, water, 


and all the other essentials, but the 
new oil belongs 7 to 1 to the oil 
company. 

‘Alberta oil can be either a 
real source of wealth to AIl- 
berta or it can continuc te be 
a sell-out, a steal of the heri- 
tage and wealth of Canadian 
people, 
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Reform of Lords 
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ment on this matter quite clear 
by declaring deliberately and em. 
phatically: , : 


“The ‘great measure for the 
nationalization of transport has 
lately been in the Lords. In this 
Parliament, whenever the Lords 
and Commons differ the will of 
the House of Commons will pre- 
vail. It will be so in this casa 
and every other ease.”’ 


Most members of the Labor 
Party have advocated the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, but 
dealing with the House of Lords 
is not very high up on the Labor 
list of priorities, and it is not 
likely to be dealt with before 
1950 unless the Lords force the 
issue. 

Abolition Proposed 

Reform of the House of Lords 
is now being discussed in more 
detail than hitherto and one pro- 
posal having much support would 
mean the abolition of the present 
House of Lords, The _ Lords 
would be allowed to keep their 
titles but would no longer have a 
hereditary right to sit in Parlia- 
ment. 

Non-Hereditary House 


The appointment of a new and 
non-hereditary House of Lords of 
about 100 members is suggested. 
It would consist of men with a 
wide and valuable experience of 
current affairs, and perhaps tech- 
nical knowledge of some of the 
subjects with which modern gov- 
ernment has to deal.‘ 


Members of this new House of 
Lords would be appointed for 
life and would have only advisory 
functions. 


The House would study Bills 
passed by the House of Commons 
and recommend to the Commons 
any changes deemed advisable. 
The House of Commons would 
then consider again these par- 
ticular points and either accept 
the suggested alterations or ad- 
here to the original Bill. 


The new House of Lords would 
not be given any power to delay 
or veto legislation. 


It is probable that some such 
proposal as this will be included 
in the Labor Party program for 
the 1950 election. 
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which means that it takes close 
to $60 a week to finance them. 
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Canada Plans To 
Exchange Students 


With Scandinavia 
COPENHAGEN (CPA)—Can- 
ada’s new’ accredited Minister 
to Denmark and Norway, Dr. 
Henry Laureys, stated in an intert- 
view here that Canada war 
anxious to develop cultural rela- 
tions with Scandinavia. It was 
planned to exchange students and 
proféssors through the granting 
of scholarships. He also hoped 
to arrange an exhibition of Can 
adian art. 

Dr. Laureys is Canada’s first 
diplomatic representative in these 
two countries. He will reside # 
Oslo, the Copenhagen office being 
under a charge d'affaires, FE. J: 
Garland: e 
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